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all, should be completely subject. The question of 
what territories should be in this category is an 
entirely different one, which we have discussed 
elsewhere. 



Editorial Notes. 



The Seventy-first Annual Business Meeting of 
rua"^' the American Peace Society will be held in Room 

A, Tremont Temple, Boston, on Monday, May 
8th, at 2 o'clock P. M. The annual reports of the 
Treasurer and of the Board of Directors will be pre- 
sented, officers will be elected and such other business 
transacted as may be brought forward. It is hoped that 
there may be a large attendance of the members. We are 
glad to announce in this connection that, while there has 
been a considerable loss by death during the past year, 
the membership of the Society has been much more than 
sustained by additions from different parts of the country. 
The increase has been larger than during any other recent 
year. The following have recently become members, 
though their names have not heretofore been published in 
these columns : R. Jennie Lindley, Avilla, Missouri ; 
Mrs. Edith ^W. Wait, Medford, Massachusetts ; Mrs. 
Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colorado; George G. Mercer, 
Esq., Philadelphia; J. B. Upham, Youth's Companion, 
Boston ; Sarah J. Swift, Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston ; Lucia Ames Mead, Boston ; C. 
E. Harrington, D.D., Waltham, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Emma H. Unthank, Wilmington, Ohio ; Mrs. Henry D. 
Swift, Worcester, Massachusetts ; Francis White, Balti- 
more, Maryland ; Mrs. Richard H. Thomas, Baltimore ; 
Professor A. M. Elliott, Baltimore ; Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, Boston ; Miss Alice Cheever, Boston ; Miss 
Lena L. Carpenter, Boston ; Mrs. Albert I. Croll , 
Boston ; Mrs. William G. Preston, Boston ; Mrs. 
Edward W. Dale, Brookline, Massachusetts ; Miss 
Martha Thacher, Boston ; Miss Beatrice Haines, Boston ; 
Miss E. D. Swaim, Boston ; Mrs. G. F. Butler, Water- 
town, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. G. Browne, Boston; N. 
H. Henchman, Boston. Besides this, all of those who 
have recently contributed two dollars or more in response 
to the special circular sent out by the Society are entitled 
to membership. We shall be glad to enroll them as such, 
if they will let us know their wishes in the matter. 



The June number of the Advocate op Peace 
AbT'"' 3 ''* mav De somewhat delayed on account of Secre- 
tary Trueblood's absence from the office during 
the months of May and June. He has been asked by 
the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society to 
represent them at The Hague during the sittings of the 
Conference called by the Czar, and to cooperate with 
other experienced peace workers who will gather there 



to promote the purposes for which the Conference is to 
meet. The Secretary has also been asked to serve as a 
member of a small delegation for this purpose repre- 
senting the peace organizations of this country, England 
and the continent of Europe, who shall keep in touch 
with the proceedings of the Conference and render such 
services as may at any time seem timely and prudent. 
He will sail from New York on the steamer Paris on the 
10th of May, and will expect to arrive at The Hague on 
the morning of the 18th, the day of the opening of the 
Conference. The readers of the Advocate of Peace will 
be kept informed, through editorial correspondence, 
what the Secretary sees and hears as to the progress of 
events at this most momentous international gathering 
ever held. 



The President has appointed as the United 
TheHague!" States delegates to the Conference at The 

Hague Andrew D. White, Seth Low and 
Stanford Newell. To these have been added, in line with 
what is being done with other governments, a naval and 
a military expert, A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., and William 
Crozier, U. S. A. The Commission as a whole is a 
strong one. Andrew D. White, who has from the first 
been talked of in connection with the Commission, is at 
the present time Ambassador to Germany, where he 
also represented the United States once before. He has 
also represented our government at the Russian court, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with conditions prevailing 
in Europe. Mr. White is an able and conscientious his- 
torian, and is well known as one of our foremost educa- 
tors. He is in thorough sympathy with the movement 
for the settlement of international differences by arbitra- 
tion, as shown by his strong public utterances on the sub- 
ject. No better chairman of the American Commission 
could have been chosen. Seth Low, President of Colum- 
bia University, is one of our most distinguished and con- 
scientious private citizens. He is well known for his 
brave efforts for the renovation of New York and Brook- 
lyn politics, having been twice Mayor of the latter city. 
His influence at The Hague will certainly be for the 
best attainable results. Mr. Stanford Newell is our 
present Minister to Holland, and has for this reason been 
named a member of the Commission, as the other Minis- 
ters at The Hague have been named on the Commissions 
from their respective countries. He is a member of the 
St. Paul Bar, and is considered an accomplished student 
of international law. Captain A. T. Mahan and Cap- 
tain William Crozier are both accomplished experts in 
their departments, and have been appointed for counsel 
beeause so many questions touching the armies and 
navies are to be considered by the Conference. The 
Secretary of the Commission is Mr. Frederick W. Holb, 
senior member of the law firm of Holb, Wagner and 
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Burghardt, of New York City. The instructions given 
to the Commission have of course not been made public. 
It is understood, however, that they have been instructed 
to lay particular stress in the Conference on the subject 
of arbitration and the necessity of some agreement 
among the nations there represented for the establish- 
ment of some general arbitration system. The greatest 
result from the Conference is, in our judgment, likely to 
be along this line, and it is in every way fitting that the 
United States, because of the leading share which it has 
had in building up the practice of arbitration, should 
make its influence strongly felt at The Hague in thid 
direction. Naturally our Commission would also have 
been foremost in pressing the necessity and the feasibili- 
ty of a reduction of armaments, and we shall hope that, 
in spite of the present drift of the country away from our 
historic and natural policy in this regard, Mr. White and 
his fellow Commissioners will take the strongest and 
most advanced grounds in favor of what the Czar has 
so earnestly insisted ought to be done in this direction. 



Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has placed at 
i^thevvw the dis P° sal of tne Conference which is to 

convene at The Hague on the 18th inst. her 
palace known as the "Huis ten Bosch." It is about two 
miles out from The Hague and is separated from it by a 
beautiful wood. It was built in 1647 by Amalia van 
Solms, after the death of her husband, Stadhouder 
Frederick Hendrik, son of William the Silent. It has 
been used by the Kings of Holland as a summer resort. 
Queen Wilhelmina herself learned to skate in its gardens, 
and the late King's first wife, Queen Sophie, spent a 
great deal of the year there. The palace has many rooms 
of great artistic attraction. The Octagonal room and 
Orange room are decorated with paintings by Jordaens, 
Houthorst, Levens, Van Thulden and Zuntman. There 
is a Chinese room decorated with rice paper tapestry of 
the beginning of last century. There is a Japanese room 
in which are found rare works of art from the Mikado's 
country. The walls of the dining room are decorated 
with mythological scenes by De Wit. The Orange room, 
which is one of the principal features of the palace, is an 
enormous round room whose ceiling is forty- Ave feet 
high and surmounted by a huge glass dome by which it 
is lighted. The sittings of the Conference will proba- 
bly be held in this room. 



John Morley, whose recent arraignment of 
crurad^utter. Britisn imperialism aroused so much atten- 
tion, sent the following letter to the great 
meeting held in London on the 21st of March at the close 
of the Peace Crusade : 
"My Dear Lord Bishop of London: It is, a sincere 



disappointment to me not to come to to-night's meeting. 
The movement, in which I take the meeting to be a 
closing demonstration, has been a striking attempt to 
organize serious opinion in favor of turning the Czar's 
proposals to effective account. In no country are such 
demonstrations more needed than in Great Britain, and in 
no part of Great Britain more than London. The recent 
language of the First Lord of the Admiralty would seem 
to show that Ministers are hopeful, with the energetic 
sympathy of the nation at their back, of securing some- 
thing more solid from the Conference than a mere regis- 
tration of pious opinions. This at least is certain, that 
if the Conference does not make international conditions 
much better, it will leave them much worse. Failure 
must mean the awakening of new elements of jealousy, 
soreness and confusion, and this is a reason the more, in 
addition to a hundred others, why England should bend 
the whole of her immense strength to render the Confer- 
ence a practical success. No more glorious aim could 
inspire a statesman or animate a nation." 



The English Peace Crusade has been most 
ci^es. 11 Crusade extraordinary. Within the short space of 

two months and a half over two hundred 
towns' meetings — meetings called by the mayors — were 
held. In addition to these, thousands of public meet- 
ings were held all over the country, attended by interest- 
ed and thoughtful people of all classes. The Crusade 
Committee published every week many thousands of the 
sheet War against War, which was edited by W. T. 
Stead. All the English peace organizations, which have 
labored so faithfully and untiringly for many years, often 
in the face of contempt and ridicule, entered most heartily 
into the Crusade, and, in fact, furnished its chief points of 
support and rallying in many parts of the country. It is 
difficult to speak critically of such a movement from our 
distance. But it is safe to say that however superficial 
the movement may have been in places and even con- 
tradictory in its methods and utterances, it was a pro- 
nounced success in the one thing it aimed to accomplish. 
It gave Russia and the world to understand that the 
sober masses of the British people are in most intelligent 
sympathy with the purpose of Nicholas II. It enabled 
the British Cabinet to feel, as Mr. Goschen showed in 
his speech on the estimates, that its representatives at The 
Hague can talk reduction of armaments, even of the 
British fleet, with the certainty that they will have strong 
support from the British nation. It also impressed upon 
multitudes of people, who had hitherto not thought seri- 
ously of the matter, the idea of the practicability of uni- 
versal peace, by international agreement. The Crusade, 
therefore, will take its place among the successful peace 
efforts, whose fruitage is after awhile to appear in 
ripeness. It came to a close in a remarkable National 
Convention held in St. Martin's Town Hall, London, on 
the 21st of March, at which gathered the hundreds of 
delegates which had been sent from all parts of the na- 
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tion, and at which a Committee was appointed to present 
to the Czar and to the British government the numerous- 
ly signed memorials. The convention was presided over 
by Lord Aberdeen. In the evening a great public dem- 
onstration was held in Queen's Hall, which was presided 
over by the Bishop of London. The speeches were by 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M. P., Hon. Philip 
Stanhope, M. P., Rev. D. M'Ewan, D. D., President of 
the London Free Church Council, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Sec- 
retary of the Society of Engineers, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
and Mr. Herbert Burrows. The Committee appointed at 
the Convention will continue its work until the close of 
the Conference at The Hague. Closely connected with 
the close of the crusade was the visit of a large Deputa- 
tion on the 29th of March to Mr. Balfour, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, at the Foreign Office. The Bishop of 
London spoke for the Deputation. Mr. Balfour in his 
reply stated that the sentiments put forward by the 
Deputation had the heartiest sympathy of Her Majesty's 
government. 

At the third of the Monday noon peace 
BostonTddress. meetings held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 

on March 27th, Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke 
on "International Brotherhood." The first part of the 
address was given to an able and interesting exposition 
of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, which Dr. 
Abbott maintains carries with it the abolition of national 
lines in one great organization of the nations. It is easy 
to see in recent years a striking tendency toward unifi- 
cation. Intercommunication is swift and easy. Com- 
mercial highways have been opened and commercial 
barriers are breaking down. Piracy and privateering 
have disappeared. A great industrial unification is bring- 
ing together the laborers of all nations. The great 
religious forces of the world are now forces of unification. 
The world is beginning to get itself organized. We must 
make international brotherhood distinctly our ideal. 
We must abandon the provincialism that sneers at other 
nations. Bitterness and wrath between nations must be 
put away as they have been put away between our homes. 
The power of law must be established throughout the 
globe, by the ministry of reason, by the adjudication 
of legal, recognized tribunals, — and by compulsion ! 

With scarcely a reference to the great Rescript of the 
Czar, and the possibilities which it opens for the peace- 
ful establishment of the reign of reason and law through- 
out the world, Dr. Abbott here turned to a criticism of 
those who hold all war to be wrong, and to a somewhat 
impassioned justification of the present policy of sub- 
jugating the Philippines. His treatment of both subjects 
seemed to many of those who heard him strangely spe- 
cious and one-sided. He classed all the absolute oppo- 
nents of war on moral grounds as "philosophical 



anarchists", though he must know that "anarchism" can 
be applied only to those who discard all government. 
This only a few non-resistants do. He assumed that 
there can be no government except such as is founded in 
force, and maintained on occasion by force, which of 
course is wide of the mark. In the case of the Philip- 
pines, he ignored completely in his discussion the causes 
which bad been working for months to' exasperate the 
Filipinos and bring on the conflict, the responsibility 
of our own government at Washington in unceremonious- 
ly proclaiming sovereignty over them, and placing him- 
self in General Otis's place on the night when the conflict 
began said that he would have done just as General Otis 
did. This is not to treat the Philippine problem at all, 
but to conceal it, dodge it, pervert it. Nobody charges 
Dr. Abbott with believing in war for war's sake. But it 
sounded much like "cursing and blessing proceeding out 
of the same mouth" to hear him advocating so eloquently 
the great unselfish principle of international brotherhood, 
and in the next breath assuming without compunction 
that the Philippine inhabitants are not bound by honor, 
are incapable of being reached by rational methods, 
and that there was no alternative but to drive them to 
reason and honor by the bloody horrors of violence, 
though our government he well knows had not for a 
single instant tried any other course with them. 



The fifth in the series of Boston Peace 
TempJnTeMne. Meetings was held in Tremont Temple, 

Monday noon, April 10th. The speakers 
were Dr. William Cunningham of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and Dr. George C. Lorimer, pastor of 
the Tremont Temple Church. Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society, presided. 
After uttering a word of the strongest disapproval of 
the Philippine war, he spoke of the duty of America to 
give the heartiest and strongest support to the proposals 
of the Czar, because of the leading part which this 
country has had in the development of the principle of 
arbitration. The Czar's Manifesto he ranked, as a his- 
toric document, with Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation. Dr. 
Cunningham spoke interestingly of the decline of some of 
the old causes of war, and of the strength of new causes. 
Wars for religion and commerce have largely passed. 
He did not believe that England would go to war again 
for either of these reasons, citing in proof her restraint in 
reference to Armenia and her recent concessions in regard 
to China. The causes of war now most to be guarded 
against are national vanity, and what he termed "govern- 
ment by newspapers." Democratic institutions are not 
alone a guarantee of peace. Nations must come to 
understand better the ideas and aspirations of their 
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neighbors. If the Czar's Conference results, he said, 
in nothing more than setting us all to watching ourselves 
to see how we may diminish the dangers of war, it will 
have accomplished immense good. Dr. Lorimer spoke 
eloquently of the terrible cost of war and war prepara- 
tions, as brought out in Mr. Bliokh's recent book in 
Russia, of the recrudescence of the military spirit, and 
of the falseness of the assumption that war is the chief 
school of the manly virtues. "Bloody war is not neces- 
sary to make heroes out of men." The type of manhood 
which we have developed in this country by the strenuous 
arts of peace, in subduing the continent, in "driving the 
ploughshare right through from Massachusetts to the 
Pacific" is as noble as any ever produced. 



The public meeting held in the McCoy Hall, 
In Baltimore. J° nns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on the 
evening of April 6th, in the interest of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague was a great success. 
More than a thousand people were present, crowding 
every foot of the hall space. The Baltimore American 
says it was "one of the largest, most cultured and most 
representative audiences which ever gathered together in 
Baltimore." The chief address was by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, whom the Baltimoreans had caught on his 
way home from the south. Dr. Hale, as we see from 
the reports of the meeting, was in his best mood, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by his address. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. M. D. Babcock of the Brown 
Memorial Church, who with Dr. R. H. Thomas had been 
instrumental in making the meeting so signal a success. 
The call for the meeting had been signed by Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Paret, President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, the president of the Board of Trade, and many 
prominent clergymen and citizens. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of the policy 
announced by the Congress of the United States in 1890, 
of concluding treaties with other nations which shall con- 
tain distinct provisions for arbitration. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the great opportunity 
given by the approaching International Peace Conference 
at The Hague for more practical and definite measures 
for the establishment of permanent peace among the 
nations. 

Resolved, That after the advance made toward universal 
peace in the treaties and conferences of the nations in the 
last century, this is a fitting time for putting into practical 
form the best suggestions which have been made in that 
direction. 

Resolved, That the establishment of a permanent 
court, to whose decision might be referred all questions 
incapable of diplomatic solution arising between countries, 
seems to us to be both desirable and feasible. The moral 
force of such a court, increasing with every year, would 
carry authority among nations, and its very existence 
would calm the storm of passion. 



Resolved, That we petition the President to instruct 
those whom he appoints to represent the United States in 
the conference at The Hague to use their best endeavorB 
to secure the establishment of such a court, and to further 
every wise plan, which, in their judgment, would tend to 
insure permanent peace among the nations. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States and also that a copy 
be sent to the proposed conference in the care of our 
delegates. 

A meeting to voice protest against the 

TOpln^plHcy. Pre8ent SUD J U g ati ° n P° Hc y t0Ward th<3 

Philippines was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on the evening of April 4th. The meeting, 
which the Boston Advertiser declares will take its place 
among the most memorable historic meetings of Boston, 
was attended by two thousand people, of all parties, many 
of whom are eminent in their callings, in church and state. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed as the Administration 
and its advisers were arraigned for the course which has 
been taken resulting in war and the devastation of the 
Philippines by fire and sword, in the name of liberty and 
humanity ! Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, ex-attorney general of 
the state, presided, and the chief address of the evening 
was made by ex-Governor Boutwell, whose eminent 
services in the state and nation are so well known. For 
more than an hour this distinguished Republican, in an 
earnest though calm and judicial manner, analyzed the 
four great events for which he declared the President to 
be responsible — the Protocol of August 12th, the treaty 
of Paris of December 10th, the Proclamation to the 
Philippines of January 5th, and the Philippine war of 
subjugation. Mr. Boutwell maintained that the proclama- 
tion of January 5th was a virtual declaration of war, 
that the President abandons the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that he openly avows the purpose to enforce 
submission against all resistance and to govern and tax 
without reference to the wishes of the inhabitants, or, in 
other words, "to use all the powers ever claimed by any 
despot." The venerable statesman condemned, in the 
plainest terms, this whole policy and asserted, with pro- 
longed cheers from the great audience, that "there is no 
middle ground, in principle, between the republicanism of 
the Declaration of American Independence and the 
broadest claims that were ever put forth by a Czar of 
Russia." The following resolutions were enthusiastically 
adopted, without one dissenting voice : 

First. That our government should take immediate steps 
towards a suspension of hostilities in the Philippines and 
a conference with the Philippine leaders, with a view to 
preventing further bloodshed, upon the basis of a recog- 
nition of their freedom and independence as soon as proper 
guarantees can be had of order and protection to property. 

Second. That the government of the United States 
should tender an official assurance to the inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands that they will encourage and assist 
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in the organization of such a government in the islands 
as the people thereof shall prefer, and that upon its 
organization in stable manner the United States, in 
accordance with its traditional and prescriptive policy 
in such cases, will recognize the independence of the 
Philippines and its equality among nations, and gradually 
withdraw all military and naval forces. 



We print in full on another page the letter of 
™t!° y " Count Tolstoy on the Czar's Conference, pub- 
lished simultaneously in The Independent and in 
many other papers in this country and Europe. The case 
against the Czar's sincerity and the successful issue of 
the Conference, so far as there is any case against them, 
is presented by him in possibly the strongest light of 
which it is capable. It is essentially the same, however, 
as has been made by many others, from different points 
of view, in this country and in others. We do not hesi- 
tate to confess there is such a case, and that, in appear- 
ance at least, it is a strong one. The recent action of the 
Russian government in regard to Finland, — an action 
which is driving hundreds of young Finns from their 
country in order to escape conscription, — is not of a 
nature to allay scepticism as to the purpose of the peace 
rescript. It is well to have the whole case laid out. The 
Czar and his millions of supporters in all countries ought 
to know how every honest friend of humanity feels about 
the matter. The knowledge of this will help and not 
hinder the Conference, if the Czar's purpose in calling it, 
and the purpose of the nations in joining in it, is such as 
we believe. All these phases of opinion have to be 
reckoned with. It is the past history of Russia and the 
other governments, and their present active policies, which 
give ground for Tolstoy's criticism. What the great 
Russian, with all his insight and moral strength, fails to 
see, is the joint and corporate responsibility of the nations 
for the monstrous condition which militarism has reached. 
Their duty, therefore, of relieving the world of it is a 
joint and corporate one. This the Czar has seen, and has 
commenced the solution at the most practicable point. 
There is no doubt that if the Czar and a sufficient number 
of the Russian governors and peoples had strong enough 
convictions on the subject, Russia could with perfect ease 
begin the work of disarmament at home. But the change 
in public opinion on these subjects, as Tolstoy fails to 
appreciate, comes about gradually. Public institutions, 
therefore, respond only gradually. Public opinion is 
strong enough to-day to support a movement for reduc- 
tion of armaments, if begun jointly by the nations, but it 
is not strong enough to support such a movement if 
undertaken by any government alone. No government, 
therefore, will undertake it. Shall not the governments, 
then, undertake what they can successfully commence 
together? A thousand times, yes. We estimate at its 



full force the influence of the Tolstoian doctrine of peace. 
It has been, in our judgment, since the days of William 
Penn, the most powerful of all moral forces for trans- 
forming public opinion and public institutions in regard 
to war. But it is not the only force. By all means, let 
every man of us who sees the iniquity of war as Tolstoy 
sees it, practice what he believes, in every country. 
More and more people will do this. But long before 
the number of such people is sufficient to bring about dis- 
armament and the end of war, a number of motives and 
influences much inferior to this in moral worth will have 
brought the nations jointly to have throttled the hideous, 
bloody monster to death. Then all good men will easily 
become Tolstoians. 



The two treatises by Edward Atkinson, "The 
AggreMtol Costof a National Crime" and "The Hell of 

War and its Penalties", noticed some time ago 
in these columns, have now reached the ninth edition. 
They have done much to give the thoughtful people of 
the country a sober estimate of the present and prospec- 
tive cost of the war with Spain and the wars and war 
preparations to which it has led and seems destined 
further to lead, as well as the appalling moral and physi- 
cal degradation and waste following in the wake. Mr. 
Atkinson, who is the highest authority on economic sub- 
jects, has made a most critical and exhaustive study of 
these phases of the subject, and those wishing the most 
instructive facts and figures should read his pamphlets. 
A third pamphlet of his, "Criminal Aggression: by 
Whom Committed?", noticed in our last issue, is now in 
its fourth edition. In the preface to this Mr. Atkinson 
points out the repulsive and ghastly aspects of the war 
now waging in the Philippines, for the purpose of "bene- 
volently assimilating" the population of the islands to 
our "civilization" and our "Christianity." He quotes, as 
applying to the burning and desolating of the coast towns 
of the Philippines by our forces, what Benjamin Franklin 
said about the burning of the coast towns of the Ameri- 
can Colonies by the British in the war of the Revolution : 
"Britain must certainly be distracted. No tradesman 
out of Bedlam ever thought of increasing the number of 
his customers by knocking them on the head, or of 
enabling them to pay their debts by burning their 
houses." These pamphlets may be had by addressing Mr. 
Atkinson at Boston, Box 112, and sending five cents 
a piece for them. 



Peace with 



The Spanish copy of the treaty of peace, 

Spata Proceed. which WftS 8i S ned bY the Q Ueen Re S ent 

on the 17th of March, reached Washington 
on the 10th of April. The exchange of ratifications 
took place the next day at 3.30 o'clock, in the President's 
office in the White House. The protocol of exchange 
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was signed by Secretary Hay and the French Ambassa- 
dor, Jules Cambon, representing Spain. The President 
and Mr. Cambon then exchanged the original copies of 
the treaty of peace drawn at Paris on the 10th of Decem- 
ber last and since ratified by the United States Senate 
and the Queen Regent of Spain. At the close of the 
ratifications the President issued a proclamation officially 
declaring the war with Spain ended ; it would have been 
truer to the actually existing state of things if he had 
said "converted into the war with the Filipinos." The 
proclamation contains the official text of the treaty com- 
pleted on the 10th of December. A cablegram was 
immediately sent by Mr. Cambon to the Spanish govern- 
ment announcing the exchange of ratifications, and the 
American copy of the treaty was also forwarded. Diplo- 
matic relations between the two governments will be at 
once renewed. It is understood that Spain will raise her 
Minister at Washington to the rank of Ambassador and 
that the Duke d'Arcos will be her first representative in 
this capacity. It is said that our present Minister to 
Belgium, Mr. Bellamy Storer of Cincinnati, a friend of 
the President, will be promoted to be our new Minister 
to Spain and that he will be made an Ambassador. 
After the conclusion of the exchange of ratifications the 
President sent the following message to the President of 
France : "On this auspicious occasion of the consumma- 
tion of peace between the United States and Spain, I beg 
in the name of this government and people, and in my 
own, to express my high appreciation of the part filled by 
the republic of France in promotion of this happy result. 
In this kindly office so performed, my countrymen will 
see another link in the amity that joins the two nations." 



knees and begs for his life that he won't be shot in cold 
blood. 

But it is a fact that the order was, not to take any 
prisoners, and I have seen enough to almost make me 
ashamed to call myself an American." 



Through Kev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
a soldier's pi ain Mass., we learn what one of the 

Opinion. ' 

soldiers at Manila (and many others are writ- 
ing home in similar terms) thinks of the course now 
being pursued there by the Administration. A father 
whose son is a soldier at Manila has sent Mr. Dole a 
letter in which occur these sentences from his son, which 
need no comment : 

"The longer I stay here, and the more I see and think 
of the matter, the more fully convinced I am that the 
American nation was and is making a blunder. I do not 
believe the United States is equal to the task of conquer- 
ing this people, or even of governing them afterwards. 
. . . I don't think I would miss the truth much if I 
said more non-combatants have been killed than actual 
native soldiers. 

I don't believe the people in the United States under- 
stand the question or the condition of things here or the 
inhuman warfare now being carried on. 

Talk about Spanish cruelty ; they are not in it with the 
Yank. Even the Spanish are shocked. Of course, I 
don't expect to have war without death and destruction, 
but I do expect that when an enemy gets down on his 



During the recent great Peace Campaign 

Conlfnenurpresi in E °g land the foU ° win g addreSS ' Sl g ned 

by the editors of twenty-five of the lead- 
ing British journals, was sent to one thousand Continental 
papers : 

"On the eve of the meeting of the Conference called 
by the Czar of Russia for the purpose of 'seeking, by 
means of international discussion, the most effectual 
method of ensuring to all peoples the benefits of a real 
and durable Peace, and above all, of putting an end to 
the progressive development of the present armaments', 
we, the undersigned British editors, venture to address 
our fellow-workers throughout Europe on the relationship 
of the Press to this great movement. Feeling the 
responsibility which rests upon the Press as the most 
powerful influence in the formation of public opinion, we 
are desirous not only of doing what we can to influence 
the people of our own country in favor of His Imperial 
Majesty's proposals, but of securing the co-operation of 
our fellow-editors in other countries in the same work. 
We do not doubt that you will agree with us in feeling 
that the enormous power of the Press ought to be 
directed to the conciliation of the different peoples of the 
world, the furtherance of their common interests, and the 
support of any measure that promises a general lightening 
of their burdens. All the traditions of our profession 
point to the duty which this occasion imposes upon it. 
The popular movement in support of the ideas contained 
in the Czar's message, which has evoked almost unani- 
mous support among the British people, has been initiated 
also in several Continental countries, and will spread 
through the length and breadth of Europe, if the Press 
will take the lead. In the International Crusade of Peace 
men and women of various nationalities, classes, parties 
and creeds have agreed to unite in a demand which they 
believe means gain for all and loss for none. The inter- 
national organization is in course of development, and 
we feel assured that it needs only the co-operation of the 
Press to produce an irresistible demonstration of good- 
will and good sense." 



The United States troops took Malolos, the 
PMHppine S He capital of the Philippine Republic, on March 

31st, the Philippine forces escaping northward, 
after burning considerable portions of the town. There 
has been little regular fighting since. The plan of Gen. 
MacArthur to surround and capture Aguinaldo's army 
failed. The censored press dispatches stated after the 
capture of Malolos that the Filipinos were discouraged 
and scattering, and anxious for peace. Since then, 
however, they have shown themselves neither entirely 
discouraged nor scattered. The cast-iron, sugar-coated 
proclamation issued by the President's Commission on 
April 4th has so far had little or no effect on the 
situation, though every effort has been made to circulate 
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it among the different tribes of the islands. On April 6th 
the Filipinos opened fire upon a boat sent out by the 
Charleston. The Cruiser thereupon bombarded Dagupan. 
The Filipino army has since been reorganized at Calum- 
pit, and at this writing Gen. MacArthur is leading his 
forces against the place. An attempt was made by the 
Filipinos on April 11th to cut off Gen. MacArthur from 
Manila. On April 18th Lieut. Gilmore and fourteen 
others were captured or slain by Filipinos. The fiercest 
fighting yet done took place on April 23rd, when Major 
Bell, with a detachment of cavalry, reconnoitring east 
of Malolos, was suddenly surrounded by the Filipinos. 
In the battle which ensued about fifty Americans were 
killed and wounded. South of Manila Gen. Lawton has 
made an expedition across Laguna de Bay, but after 
capturing several places, which he had not sufficient 
troops to hold, he has withdrawn and has now gone 
north to aid General MacArthur. There seems little 
prospect of hostilities ceasing any time soon. In the later 
conflicts the Filipinos, whose great losses seem not to 
have discouraged them, have inflicted more serious losses 
upon the United States forces than in the earlier ones. 
Gen. Otis's men are also suffering much from the intense 
heat. The time of the volunteers is out, and obey are 
unwilling for the most part to remain longer, and are to 
be brought home. The President has ordered more 
regiments of the regulars to go to the Philippines, and 
the sad, deadly, degrading business of destroying the 
Filipinos, their villages and homes, in the name of hu- 
manity and civilization, is to go on. 



Through the influence of Mr. William J. 

Tn wor^ster. Mann ' Mr - F ' L - Hutchins, president of 
the "Worcester Antiquarian Society, and 
others, much interest has been awakened in the Crusade 
movement in Worcester, Mass. As a result of a public 
meeting addressed by Mr. Mann, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead 
and Benjamin F. Trueblood, a committee was formed for 
work, and one thousand copies of the April number of 
the Advocate op Peace purchased and distributed 
among the citizens of Worcester. In addition to this, 
considerable quantities of literature were secured by 
Worcester ladies, through Mrs. Mead, and distributed. 
Arrangements are being made through the leaders of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies for a large public meet- 
ing of the Endeavorers of the city, which it is to be hoped 
will prove a great success, and give a mighty impulse 
towards a wider public interest among the citizens of 
Worcester in the great cause of international brother- 
hood. The Worcester workers are deserving of the 
highest commendation for their earnest, persistent and 
intelligent efforts. 



the evening of April 5th. The question was: "Resolved, 
that a formal alliance between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection and advancement of their 
common interests is advisable." President Patton of 
Princeton presided. The speakers were James Henry 
Northrup, Alfred Sewall Weston, Nathaniel Smith Reeves, 
representing Princeton, and S. B. Rosenthal, Henry F. 
Wolff, Wilbur Morse, for Harvard. The judges were 
Professor E. G. Phelps of Yale, J. B. Moore of Colum- 
bia and J. W. Jenks of Cornell University. The 
Harvard debaters maintained that such an alliance is not 
advisable, either on political or commercial grounds, and 
the judges rendered a decision in their favor. 



The subject of an Anglo-American Alli- 
Auunce DeLaTe 1 . " ance was debated by Harvard and Prince- 
ton Universities at Princeton, N. J., on 



Brevities. 

The Brazilian government has accepted the proposal 
of the British government to submit to arbitration the 
question of the delimitation of the boundary of Guiana. 

. . . The peaceful adjustment of the Anglo-French 
Central African boundary question by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Cambon is a great triumph of good sense. The 
settlement was made under the form of an additional 
article to the Niger Convention. 

. . . Dr. Henry K. Carroll, the President's special 
commissioner to the island, will recommend that Porto 
Rico be given a territorial form of government. He be- 
lieves the inhabitants fitted for it. 

. . . The casualties among the United States troops in 
the Philippines from February 4th to April 4th, two 
months, were 184 killed and 976 wounded, a total of 
1160, or a number of men nearly equal to one entire regi- 
ment. This takes no account of the losses by disease. 

. . . During the Peace Crusade in England one hun- 
dred and twenty town meetings, convoked by the mayors, 
that is representing the entire municipality, were held 
within the months of January and February, and the 
number was greatly increased during March 

. . . George G. Mercer, Esq., of Philadelphia, recently 
delivered before the Society for Ethical Culture of that 
cityan able and interesting address on "America's Con- 
tribution to International Peace." 

. . . Count Muravieff has sent a circular to all the 
Russian diplomatic representatives abroad instructing 
them to convey the Czar's thanks to all those who, by let- 
ter or telegram, have expressed their approval of the 
Emperor's manifesto. 

. . . The first step in Cuba toward independent govern- 
ment has been tue establishment of a Cuban postal ser- 
vice entirely independent of the United States postal 
department. An order abolishing the military postal 
service in Cuba was issued at Washington on March 29th. 

. . . The full stenographic report of the great meeting 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the evening of 
April 4th, to protest against the present Philippine policy 
has been published in pamphlet and can be had by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the An ti- Imperialist League, 
Boston, and enclosing five cents. 



